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F.Y.I. 


The Vice President unburdened himself of some 
more reflections about the news business the other 
day on a television talk show in Chicago and in the 
course of it he alarmed a lot of people with a sug- 
gestion that is either a little silly or a little sinister, 
depending on what he really has in mind. His latest 
idea is for “people in government” to examine tele- 
vision commentators “in depth” about their “opin- 
ions” and “beliefs” and “prejudices,” on a sort of 
Meet the Press program in reverse, the theory be- 
ing that this will somehow protect an unsuspecting 
public from slanted presentation of the news. Eric 
Sevareid, one of the commentators mentioned by 
Mr. Agnew, promptly delivered what struck us as 
a sensible and perceptive critique of the idea on 
his evening broadcast. So that you can judge for 
yourself, we are publishing excerpts from the Vice 
President’s remarks and the transcript of Mr. 
Sevareid’s response elsewhere on this page today. 

But we would like to add, For Your Information, 
a few brief thoughts of our own about this business 
of bias or slant, or whatever you may choose to 
call it, in the news. Just to begin with, it exists; it 
is a problem if* for no other reason than because 
extremely few people are free of prejudice. This 
includes newsmen; it also includes readers and 
viewers; people who claim to see a bias are usually 
seeing it out of some bias of their own, as Mr. 
Agnew ought to be the first to understand. 

The question is what to do about it and, as Mr. 
Sevareid suggests, there are some checks and bal- 
ances built into a free, competitive press, not the 
least of which is that the whole thing, the total 
product, is out there for inspection every day — 
which is not quite the way it works in government. 
So the customer can judge for himself. This is 
no guarantee, of course, that what appears is com- 
prehensive, or accurate or objective, which is what 
seems to trouble Mr. Agnew, and the fact is, of 
.course, that there can be no guarantee; all any- 
body can do is try to be right, and fair, and let 
the public judge;-;bqcguse there are no absolute 
standards or measurements which everybody would 
accept. 


This, in a nutshell, is what's wrong with the 
Vice President’s approach — the idea that he or any- 
body else in government should be entrusted with 
the role of arbiter of Truth, that he can identify 
biases and prejudices and rub them out, and leave 
us with some pure, unvarnished version of The 
News. To the extent that he proposes to do this by 
a sort of intellectual — or philosophical — saliva test, 
conducted in the format of a TV panel show, there 
is no great harm in the idea if he or others in gov- 
ernment want to play newsman-for-a-day. But it 
is a little silly to think that there is any real pro- 
tection for the innocent viewer to be found in this 
kind of Show Biz — if only because there is no in- 
surance that a TV newscaster would be any more 
candid or forthright in the role of interviewee than 
a public official. 

What is a little sinister about this, then, is not 
the idea itself but the thinking behind it, because the 
thinking leads in all logic to a far deeper inter- 
ference by the government in the news business, a 
far more fundamental reversal of roles. This has 
the look, in other words, of the thin edge of a very 
dangerous wedge, when it is seen in the context of 
all the other things the Vice President lias had to 
say about news monopolies, and elitist East Coast 
conspiracies and all the rest. 

Mr. Agnew is not the first government official, 
of course, to cringe under the heat of public cri- 
ticism, nor the first to look for ways to turn it 
down, off — or, better yet, around. But he is, per- 
haps, the first to display so powerful an impulse 
to move right up against, if not beyond, the bounds 
that have for so long protected freedom of expres- 
sion in this country from interference or control 
by the government. In fairness, he is quick to pro- 
test — when questioned — that he is aware of the 
restraints imposed upon him by the Constitution 
in his chosen role as Inspector General of the 
media. But he does not give the impression that, 
left to his own devices, he would have much rev- 
erence for these restraints. 
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